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A CHEMIST IN THE SUBURBS* 

I. 

Richard Pelse was the chemist The 
suburb was near the "Angel;" at the 
top of the City Road ; on the confines 
of Islington. There he led his prosaic 
life — getting old, and a bachelor. But 
into the prosaic years — years before 
Islington — there had burst once the 
moment of Romance. Then his shop 
was near Oxford Street. Into the sitting- 
room over it there had come, one even- 
ing, for an hour, the lady of his dream. 
Unexpectedly; suddenly. She had 

* "A Chemist in the Suburbs" appeared originally in 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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1 4 RENUNCIATIONS 

drawn her chair, by his own, to the 
fire. They had sat together so; and 
he had been happy. She had given 
him his tea ; had opened his piano ; 
had played, a while, Xaver Scharwenka's 
wild music; had kissed him once; and 
had gone away. 

Perhaps his years before and after had 
seemed at times two deserts, divided by 
that living stream which was her momen- 
tary presence. Or perhaps there was an 
outstretched darkness on one side of the 
heavens; then a star; then again out- 
stretched darkness — the life of the shop 
and the suburb. 

Richard Pelse was one of those poor 
men who are born cultivated : one of 
the cultivated who are born poor. You 
had only to look at him now, across the 
counter and the ranged tooth-powder 
pots — to see the clear-cut head, against 
its background of dry drug jars and 
Latin - labelled drawers — " Alumens ;" 
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"Flor: Sul;" "Pot: Bitar;" "Cap: 
Papav" — to know that he was individual. 
A sympathetic spectator might call him 
original ; an unsympathetic, eccentric. 
What fires burnt in the brownness of 
his quick, keen, restless eyes? What 
had left his face — not yet really old- 
topped with a mass of silvery-white 
hair ? There were the delicate features, 
decisive and refined ; the nose aquiline, 
the kindly mouth with nervous move- 
ment at its corners. And, again, the 
hands, — thin and white and long: with 
fingers and thumbs turning back prodi- 
giously : flexible, subtle, sensitive. And 
the spare figure," still quite straight, 
dressed in the black frock-coat of his 
business hours. Original or eccentric : 
a man whom men and women looked 
at : either liked or feared. 

At home for years within a stone's 
throw of the " Angel," he had all his life 
been a Londoner. Energy and diligence 
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he had from his boyhood, but country 
colour had never come into his cheeks ; 
no robustness of the sea's giving, into 
his frame. All his pursuits were of the 
town — and nearly all his recollections. 
His mother was a widowed little news- 
agent — a withered woman, once pretty 
and vivacious — who kept, when he was 
a child and a lad, her news-shop in a by- 
way, two doors from North Audley Street 
His father ? He never knew him. 

When he was twelve years old his 
mother died, and a customer of theirs, 
a druggist of the quarter, took him as 
"useful boy." Had he ever changed 
and risen so far afterwards as to be a 
famous physician, it would have been 
told of him, in pride, or as astonishing, 
that he had been an errand boy only. 
As it was, he had in fact been that, but 
something besides. He was so intelli- 
gent that gradually he had got into all 
the work of the shop. He was civil, 
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and comely too. From selling things 
behind the counter, he was put into the 
dispensary. He educated himself; he 
passed his examinations ; he became an 
assistant who was entirely necessary; 
then he became a partner. At thirty- 
five he was a prosperous man and alone ; 
the shop's earlier master having retired. 
For Richard Pelse, before that happened, 
there had been twenty years of progress, 
and of self-denial ; no doubt of satisfac- 
tory, but of unremitting work. Then he 
allowed himself a holiday, and with a 
valise by his side and a " Baedeker " in 
his pocket, started for Switzerland and 
Savoy. 

ii. 

Mr. Pelse had made more than half 
his tour and had got over his surprises, 
the sense of all that was strange, when 
he found himself, one Sunday, arrived 
at Aix-les- Bains for two days* rest, and 
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for the charm of its beauty. He had 
intended to go, rather modestly, to the 
Hotel de la Poste. But when the omni- 
bus pulled up, opposite it, in the Place, 
the landlady, rushing out breathless and 
busy, announced that the house was full. 
" Allez a TH6tel Venat," she immediately 
recommended. Then, having seen at a 
glance that the traveller was an English- 
man, " Hotel Venat et Bristol" she added, 
by way of encouragement, "Venat et 
Bristol" and everything was right. 

It was there that Mr. Pelse stayed. 
Though a tradesman, he had tact as 
well as education ; various interests and 
real kindliness. He could mix quite 
easily with "his betters" — found his 
"betters" much more his equals than 
his neighbours had been. At the V&iat, 
an argument with an English chaplain 
brought him into contact with a family 
of three — Colonel Image, a military poli- 
tician, very well connected, and busy in 
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the House ; and his wife, who was above 
all things fashionable ; and his daughter, 
who was blonde and nineteen. 

Richard Pelse must certainly then, 
with all his earlier deficiencies and dis- 
advantages, have been picturesque, and 
almost elegant, as well as interesting. 
The impulsive Miss Image found him 
so. In the garden, from his ground- 
floor bedroom, there had been a vision 
of a tall white figure, of floating muslin, 
of pale-coloured hair. Nearer, there 
were seen dancing eyes, large and grey, 
and a mouth that was Cupid's bow. At 
table (Thdte there was heard the voice 
that he liked best, and liked at once. 
A voice ? Hardly. An instrument of 
music. You listened to it as to a well- 
used violin. 

In the drawing-room he got into talk 
with her. Was she not, unexpectedly, 
the ideal realised? — the lady of the 
dream of all his youth. 
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But that night he reflected on the 
distance between them. He was no 
ambitious snob, scheming for marriage 
in a sphere not his. The distance— 
the distance! No, there could never 
be marriage, or his career must change 
first. Should he leave to-morrow, and 
forget the encounter ? Should he enjoy 
her for three days, and forget her then 
instead, or hug the memory? At all 
events, he did not go. 

And on both sides, in the short three 
days — prolonged to four and five — there 
was interest and fascination. Perhaps 
he should have told her father who he 
was. Instead of it, he told her. There 
was a recoil then — and it might have 
saved them. Her knowledge of the 
world and of the convenances — nineteen, 
but bred in Society — was suddenly up- 
permost. Nothing more could be said 
to him, and she would mention to her 
mother as a piece of gossip to be heard 
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and forgotten — as the funny adventure 
of travelling and of chance acquaintance 
— that the man was a shopkeeper, a 
chemist ; might have sold her sponges, 
nail brushes, Eau de Cologne. Then 
the simplicity, the naturalness, warmth, 
impulsiveness — which were in her too 
— came uppermost in their turn. She 
would tell none of that. She would keep 
him to herself, for the time at least — 
him and his secret. There was mutual 
attraction, strong and unquestionable. 
Elective affinities. And such things had 
their rights. 

Wilful and independent — it seemed so 
then — she laid herself out to be with him. 
Mrs. Image was indolent, physically. In 
the morning the military politician was 
wont to wait in the ante-chamber of a 
man of science who was great on the heal- 
ing waters ; later in the day he was borne 
from the Bath House, closely muffled, in a 
curtairied chair, and put to bed till dinner- 
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time at the hotel. He was not seriously 
ill, however, and the treatment, which 
had begun a fortnight before Richard 
Pelses arrival, would now soon be over. 
Anyhow their opportunities were num- 
bered. There was an end to meetings — 
chance meetings, after all, though wished 
for on both sides — at noon, under the 
shade of the grouped trees in a sun- 
smitten park encircled by the mountains ; 
at night, amid the soft illuminations of 
the Villa des Fleurs, whither Miss Image 
was chaperoned ; again, at breakfast 
time, when, almost from the open win- 
dows of the hotel, could be discerned, 
here and there, between luxuriant foliage, 
gold and green — beyond the richness 
of walnut and chestnut branch, beyond 
the vines, beyond the poplar marshes 
and the sunny fields — a level flash of 
turquoise, which was the Lac de 
Bourget 

" We go to-night," said Beatrice, meet- 
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ing Mr. Pelse by the Roman Arch, when 
she had deposited her father for his last 
consultation. 

"Should I speak to Colonel Image?" 
he urged, almost hopelessly. 

" I was mad for you to do it ; but 
you never must. Nothing could pos- 
sibly come of it but harm. You must 
be loyal and obey me. There is not 
the very ghost of a chance for us. 
Oh ! you won't think of me very long. 
You have your own life, you know ; 
and I must have mine. Silly, silly 
lovers ! I might wait ; but then it 
could never, never be. Dick ! — forget 
me!" 

She had been presented that Season. 
For a moment there had fallen upon her 
the smile of the Princess. She had been 
admired at the Drawing-room ; and she 
and what she wore had been admired 
afterwards, at a Drawing-room tea. She 
had danced at great houses, and was 
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* 

: there as a native of them. There was 

reason as well as earnestness in the tone 
of " Dick !— forget me ! " 

"And in England we live almost in 
* the next street," he said to her. " There 

J is nothing but class that divides us. I 

j have done something already, if you 

! recollect how I began. I could do more, 

r and go a good deal further. You are the 

J first lady I ever talked to, intimately. 

\ You would change me — you would bring 

me up to you." 

"There is nothing in me to bring 

you up to, Dick. Think how young I 

am ! I am a little fool, who happened 

to take a fancy to you. Pretty, am I ? 

But a little fool, after all. You treated 

! me so gravely and so well. I had been 

l flattered often enough. And I was mad 

! to be respected. . . . There is no 

chivalry left. . . . Your respect was 
flattery, too. . . . Here is my pho- 
tograph, because I trust you. But forget 
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me, forget me ! My last word. Take 
my hand. And good-bye ! " 

He took her hands — both of them — 
and saw the last of her. And, by another 
train, he too went back to London, to the 
chemist's shop. 

It was curious, at first, to think, as he 
was making up prescriptions, or giving 
them to his assistants, that she was within 
a stone's throw of that pestle and mortar ; 
almost within sight of the green and red 
and straw-coloured jars that stood in his 
shop window and' were the sign of his 
calling. His shop was in Orchard Street ; 
their house, in Manchester Square. Once, 
did she pass the shop ? Once, when he 
was on the Oxford Street pavement, was 
that she, borne along in a Victoria ? 

But gradually he was training himself 
to forget all that He was loyal, obedient 
— was accepting the inevitable. Was it 
not a chance fancy ? Was it not in sheer 
impulsiveness — in recognition of he won- 
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dered what in him, besides his deepest 
admiration— that she had flung him her 
confidence; honoured him by liking. 
Could that last with her ? Could it any- 
how have lasted ? Probably he would 
never see her again. Might he not one 
day console himself? — he once half whis- 
pered. No — it could never be that He 
was so dainty about women ; he was so 
particular — he either wanted nothing, or 
exacted so much — the experience of a 
rapid fascination would never be repeated. 
He was an idealist — of those who want, 
in women, a picture and a vision : not a 
housekeeper. 

IIL 

The autumn dragged along. Pelse 
had acquired from America the rights 
to an exclusive sale of a particular pre- 
paration of the Hypo-phosphites, and 
the Society doctors — the men who had 
charge of Royalty and of over-tasked 
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celebrities, of smart people, and of the 

. very rich — had taken to recommend it. 

The extra work which that involved 

made him very busy-, and his own more 

accustomed work, in all its thousand 

details, was done at his shop with such 

a singular nicety — of which he, of course, 

was the inspirer— that the shop was 

more and more frequented. 

Winter succeeded to autumn. A thick 

fog had lain for days over Orchard 

Street. Then there came a little snow. 

But in the parlour over the shop — with 

the three windows closely curtained — 

one could have forgetfulness of weather. 

There was the neat fire-place ; the little 

low tea-table ; a bookcase in which Pelse 

— before that critical event at Aix-les- 

Bains — had been putting, gradually, first 

editions of the English Poets ; a cabinet 

of china, in which — but always before Aix- 

les- Bains — he had taken to accumulate 

some pretty English things of whitest 

c 
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paste or finest painting : a Worcester cup, 
with its exotic birds, its lasting gold, its % 
scale-blue ground, like lapis lazuli or 
sapphire ; a Chelsea figure ; something 
from Swansea ; white plates of Nantgarw, 
bestrewn with Billingsleys greyish pink 
roses, of which he knew the beauty, the 
free artistic touch. How the things had 
lost interest for him ! " From the mo- 
ment," says some French art critic, "that 
a woman occupies me, my collection does 
not exist." And many a woman may lay 
claim to occupy a French art critic ; only 
one had occupied Richard Pelse. 

It was on an evening in December, 
and Pelse was in the sitting-room, tired 
with the day's labours, and not particu- 
larly happy with the evening newspapers 
— for, apart from any causes of private 
discontent, the Pall Mall had told him 
that our upper classes were unworthy of 
confidence, and from the St. James s he 
had gathered that even the lower could 
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scarcely boast complete enlightenment — 
it was on an evening in December, when 
the chemist was so circumstanced, that 
his neat servant, opening the door of 
the parlour, held it back for the entrance 
of a veiled, tall lady. "Miss Image," 
said the servant, for the name had been 
frankly given her. 

The servant vanished. Richard Pelse 
rose from his seat, with his heart beating. 
The tall lady was standing there with 
lifted arms, detaching veil and the broad 
velvet hat ; a minute afterwards, laying 
aside her furs and her warm wraps, the 
glowing face of a swift walker in the 
winter weather was made visible : the 
blonde head, the slim and straight and 
rounded figure had got up to the fire- 
place. She put her hand out towards 
Richard Pelse. He took it; exclaimed 
to her, by her name : nothing more — 
"Beatrice!" — wheeled a chair to the 

fire. And down she sat 

c— -2 
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"Yes. I could stand it no longer. 
I have passed the place so often. I was 
mad to see you. They are gone into 
the country on a visit. I could manage 
it to-night." She looked quite good and 
sweet and serious — passionate it might 
be, as well as young, but, at all events, 
no intriguing Miss. Strange! — the in- 
tuitive trust she had in him, to come 
there, so. ' ' Perhaps you can give me 
some tea ? " 

He flew downstairs to order it — a 
bell's summons would have been inade- 
quate to the occasion, and would have 
given no vent to his delight. Ten 
minutes after, it was in front of the fire. 
The lamp was just behind her. Might 
he be calm now ? Might he be excited ? 
Might he be paralysed with astonish- 
ment ? She was so quiet and so bright, 
he was made quiet too. She sat there 
as in an old and daily place— the blonde 
head, the eyes, the figure's lines. He 
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was so happy. Suddenly his house was 
made a home. 

"How have you been ? How are 
you ? " But before he answered he had 
given her a stool, respectfully : had put a 
cushion at her head. " How good of 
you ! " she said, with her grey eyes very 
beautiful: thanking him for his mental 
attitude: not for his cushion and his 
stool. 

"Well, you know, I have been trying 
to forget you. Have you changed your 
mind?" he asked. She gazed into the fire. 
"Has the time come for me to speak?" he 
continued. His chair was beside hers. 
" Why did you come here ? " 

" I supposed I felt you cared about me. 
And I was sick of not coming. I suppose* 
I felt you were a friend. No, I don't 
think I have changed my mind at all. 
But I am one of the girls who can do 
mad things. And girls who can do mad 
things, once or twice in their lives at all 
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events, are commoner — much commoner 
— than proper people think. So here I 
am ! 'Tisn't wonderful. Father and 
mother are at Lord Sevenoaks\" 

His brow clouded. Again, and, as it 
seemed, with emphasis, the difficulty of 
class. Difficult? Impossible, was it 
not ? Yet this was what he said : — 

"You will come again? And one 
day I will speak. Beatrice, Beatrice,— 
I am yours ! Have it as you will — it 
shall all be as you will — but you know 
that you can never go away for good." 

"If you are nice to me, very likely I 
shall come ever so many times. I can't 
stay very long to-night. There — my 
cup. Ah ! you have got a piano ? 
Whose is it ? "— opening it — " A Bech- 
stein. Sit still there. I will play." 

She tried the instrument a moment, 
first. Certain chords. Then, with 
turned head, she waited silently : was 
making her choice. For, whatever it 
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was, it would have to be from memory. 
There was not a single music book. 

In a minute, she had chosen. It 
was a plunge into a weird, wild dance. 
" You know whose that is ? " 

« No." 

" Polish. Xaver Scharwenka's. Now 
the same again, and then another." And 
they were played, and then she rose 
from the piano. "My cloak, please. 
Thank you." 

He went to the window curtain : lis- 
tened for the rumble of the street, for all 
the city was about them — they two. But 
the noises of the town had ceased. 

" Snowing fast ! " he said, coming back 
from the red curtain. " Can you go ? " 

" It is only two minutes' walk," she 
answered. " And I don't quite think I 
see them cheeking me. Besides, I will 
find some excuse or other for wet things. 
O ! you think me mean. You don't ap- 
prove of prevarications. But prevarica- 
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tions give me to you." Her smile would 
have melted mountains. " Thank you " 
— near the door. " I suppose I shall 
come back many times. Dick ! I feel 
like it." He looked enraptured. She 
put her hand out, and he took it. Al- 
ways respectful, reverential, he had had 
an angels visit. From the Heavens, 
down into Orchard Street, what divine, 
undreamt of, guest ! " O ! but you wor- 
ship me too tnuck" she said. She brushed 
his cheek with her lips, and her hand 
stayed in his. 

" You must come back many times," 
he almost gasped. For all his manhood 
yearned for her. And she was gone^ — 
and gone as much as the last note of 
Scharwenka's wild music. 

For she never came back. The voice, 
the figure's lines, the blonde head, and 
the eyes, and the mouth that was Cupid's 
bow — no more in Richard Pelses sitting- 
room. A flirt, was she ? Heartless ? — 
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changeable ? — a child ? Who shall say ? 
For weeks, he waited. Then, a short 
letter : — 

" O ! Dick : It is of no use, you know. You 11 have 
to forgive me, because I was wrong and rash. Only, 
Dick, understand that it is all over. I could never do 
that again. If I say I owe Father and Mother some- 
thing, you know Fm not a fraud — you know I mean it 
After all, we should never have done together. Yet, I 
love you. Think of me kindly. Good-bye ! n 

And she kept her word. And it was 
over. No lamplight welcomed her ; nor 
fire gleamed for her; nor chairs were 
placed again on the cosy hearth for two. 
And, in the closed piano, there slept, for 
ever, Scharwenka's wild music. 

IV. 

But Pelse had to move from Orchard 
Street. Change of scene ; change of 
people. And good-bye — with all his 
heart — to the fashionable custom — to 
the inroads of the elegant who reminded 
him of Her, though with a difference. 
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He must seek a new life, in some work- 
a-day quarter. To be with the busy and 
the common — not with any chosen or 
privileged humanity, but just humanity : 
nothing else. To be with people who 
really suffered ; not with people who 
wanted hair-dyes. So it was that when 
a long-established druggist of Islington 
passed away old and decrepit, with a 
business neglected and lessened, Richard 
Pelse came near the "Angel" — to the 
dingy shop you mounted into by two 
steep steps from the pavement — to the 
dingy shop with the small-paned, old- 
fashioned windows ; with the little ma- 
hogany desk at which who stood at it 
commanded the prospect of the City 
Road. He sold the Orchard Street 
business ; and, taking with him only the 
youngest and least qualified of his young 
men — and the china and the First Edi- 
tions, to coax his thoughts to return again 
to these first loves — he established him- 
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self afresh, and did his own work. 
Gradually he was recognised as rather 
an exceptional person in the quarter. 
And his energy was great enough to 
allow him, little by little, year by year, 
to build up a trade. 

Things were slack in the forenoons, 
and a face sometimes depressed, some- 
times pre-occupied, looked out into the 
street ; and Pelse would stand at his 
desk with bright eyes and clenched 
mouth, rapping a tune nervously with 
long lean fingers. After Islington's early 
dinner, important people were abroad — 
the people who lived in the squares on 
the west side of Upper Street — and the 
wife of a City house agent, pompous and 
portly, patronized (with the breadth of 
the counter, and all that that conveyed, 
between them) a man whom Beatrice 
Image had once kissed. Acquaintance 
with these folk was strictly limited. 
The shopkeeper, refined and super- 
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sensitive, was not good enough company 
for the genteel. 

But when evening came, he was wont 
to be too busy to think for an instant 
of his social place. The prescriptions 
brought to him were few, but the shop — 
and on Saturday night especially — was 
crowded with the smaller bourgeoisie> 
with their little wants ; the maid-of-all- 
work from the Liverpool Road arrived 
hurriedly in her cap, and was comforted ; 
Mr. Pelse was the recipient of sorry 
confidences from the German clerks of 
Barnsbury. He was helpful and gener- 
ous — kind to the individual and a cynic 
to the race. Late in the evening the 
gas flared in the little shop. Its shutters 
were just closed when the cheap play- 
house, almost within sight, vomited 
forth its crowd, and loafers were many 
about the bars of the " Angel " and at 
the great street corner, and omnibus and 
tramcar followed each other still upon 
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the long main roads. The night of the 
second-rate suburb. 

And that went on for years ; and he 
was a bachelor with no relations ; getting 
visibly older and thinner ; and a shock 
of white hair crowned now the pale fore- 
head, over the dark brilliance of the keen, 
quick eyes. Long ago he had read in 
the newspaper of the marriage of Miss 
Image — a day when he had been won- 
dering where of all places in the wide 
world, the one face might be ? 

" Where is she now ? What lands or skies 
Paint pictures in her friendly eyes ?" 

Then he had read of her marriage. 
Hers, at least, was a wound that had 
healed His ? — but what sign was there 
of wound at all ? For in intervals of 
business he had come again to hug his 
First Editions. They knew him at book 
sales, at Sotheby's. He dusted his own 
Worcester carefully. Was it not of the 
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best period ? — with the " square mark." 
As a contrast to his quarters common- 
ness, he had begun to cultivate the 
exquisite with the simple in his daily 
ways. His food was sometimes frugal, 
but it was cooked to perfection. When 
he allowed himself a luxury, for himself 
and one rare crony — an unknown artist 
of the neighbourhood, discovered tardily ; 
a professor of languages who understood 
literature ; or a brother druggist whom 
business dealings caused him to know — 
it was nothing short of the best that he 
allowed himself: he admitted not the 
second rate : he was ah idealist still. 
The fruit with which, just once or twice 
in summer or in autumn, he regaled a 
pretty child, was not an apple or an 
orange, but grey-bloomed grapes, or a 
peach, quite flawless. The glass of wine 
which he brought out from the parlour 
cupboard to the weak old woman, 
accommodated with a chair, was a soft 
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Madeira, or a sherry nearly as old as she 
was. It had known long voyages. It 
was East India, or it was Bristol Milk. 
Yes ; he was fairly prosperous ; and he 
showed no sign of wound. 

Even c< the collector " within him re- 
asserted itself in novel enterprise. To 
the Worcester, the Swansea, the Nant- 
garw, the Chelsea, the First Editions, 
there came to be added bits, that were 
faultless, of Battersea Enamel — casket 
and candlesticks, saltcellars, needle-case, 
and rose-pink patch-box : best of all, the 
dainty etui, with the rare puce ground, 
or the white thing with the tulip and 
the pansy — pansies for thoughts — and, 
winding in between its gilded scrolls, 
the foreign motto, 'Fidele en amitie' — 
a Frenchman's utmost vow. Yes ; he 
was prosperous. 

Nor was it Battersea only. Hidden 
away in the recesses of a cupboard — 
Pelse questioning a little, within himself, 
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the Tightness of its barbaric splendour 
— there may have lain one specimen of 
Vernis-Martin, a glow of gold and of 
red. He was a collector, and fortunate. 

Still, the nerves had been strained for 
many a year ; and suddenly were shat- 
tered. Speechless and one side stiffened 
— stricken now with paralysis — Mr. 
Pelse lay in the bedroom over the shop ; 
understanding much, but making small 
sign to servant or assistant or medical 
man. His last view — before a second 
and a final seizure — was of the steady 
February rain ; the weary London after- 
noon ; the unbroken sky ; the slate roofs, 
wet and glistening ; the attic windows 
of the City Road. He had lived — it 
seemed to him — so long. The Past — 
that moment of the Past, however vivid — 
might, one thinks, be quite forgotten. 

Yet, wrapped in a soiled paper, in the 
pocket of his frock-coat, after death, they 
found a girl's likeness. " My photograph, 
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because I trust you !" she had said to 
him at Aix-les-Bains. And what was 
all the rest ! 

In all his thought, for all those years, 
she was his great, dear friend. Once or 
twice he had held her beautiful hands — 
looked at her eyes — been strong and 
happy in the magnetism of her presence. 

Penarth, February t iSSS.— Buxton, August, iSpo. 
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"Yes, you must have the storywith a 
certain amount of detail, or you would 
only blame me in a case in which, after 
all, in my heart of hearts, I think there 
may be something to be said in my 
excuse." 

Kenyon, the minor poet — whose verse 
is much "enquired for" at Paternoster 
House and at the Bodley Head — was 
the speaker. Binns, the political leader- 
writer — who had left the War Office, 
for more remunerative work on a great 
daily paper — was preparing to listen. 
And the place was the quietest corner 
in the house of the Savile Club — a spot 
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tionary. Having an introduction from 
people who had stayed with them, I went 
over the Loire, to Saint Symphorien, to 
call. I see myself crossing the great 
stone bridge, of fourteen arches. I re- 
member the late March sunlight on the 
shining river ; the steady mount up the 
hill-side beyond it ; white villas rising 
above the cottages on the quay; tall 
walls enclosing gardens, or, it may be, 
vineyards ; and, above the high sky- 
line, the calm blue — yes, the calm blue, 
even in that early spring The name of 
the house was ' Le Paradis.' It was a 
chateau-like villa, built in the first days 
of the Restoration ; with a long, large 
garden shut in on three sides by the 
grey, stone walls, but open on the fourth 
— or, rather, ended on that side — the 
side towards the river and Tours — by 
an alley of lime trees, which formed a 
brown-screened walk in winter, a green- 
screened walk in summer. From the 
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lime-tree alley, you dominated all the 
country — great river, and towered town, 
and absolutely endless plain. . . . You 
know I am a deep believer in backgrounds 
and surroundings, ' environment/ milieu. 
Do me the honour, then, to take the 
trouble to realize the landscape as I 
describe it ; for it was there, with such a 
background, that I saw Miss Pennell for 
the first time, and there that I saw her 
for the last. A country opulent, yet 
scarcely luxurious : exquisite, and not 
overwhelming. 

Ringing the bell at the little green 
door in the long garden wall, I found it 
answered by an antique gardener ; and, 
after braving the fury of three savage 
mastiffs — all of them, as I afterwards 
discovered, Margaret Pennell's intimate 
friends — one went up the white steps, 
one was shown into a pretty salon, 
furnished with oak and hung with 
tapestry — for the Tessiers had seen 
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better days. With Madame Tessier — 
thanks in part to my capital introduc- 
tion — I was soon on excellent terms. 
She was eight and fifty perhaps ; and 
silvery grey, with an air Marie-Antoi- 
nette. She had reached the picturesque- 
ness of age, and not its incapacity. 
Though my stay was bound, in any case, 
to be short, she made no difficulty about 
taking me. I was to come at once, and 
was to go when I must. So, later in the 
afternoon, I sent my baggage up from 
the hotel, and for the rest of my stay in 
Touraine I was installed in Le Paradis. 
I had managed, I remember, to establish 
a truce with the three brutes who kept 
its gates. My attitude towards a dog is 
always that of an armed and watchful 
peace. Actual amity is a condition I 
never hope for; but, from a dog — as well 
as from Russia — one may demand the 
maintenance of the status quo. 

At dinner, which was quite a family 
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meal ; good, yet of the utmost simplicity 
— from the soup to the petit vin of the 
country : a Chinon, was it, or a Joue ? — 
at dinner, my dear Binns — believe me, 
I entreat you, I do not tell you a 
single detail that is not of importance- 
there were Monsieur and Madame 
Tessier ; and their niece, a brown French 
girl ; and their nephew, a young notary ; 
and an invalid Englishwoman of middle 
age ; and myself ; and a vacant chair. 

A vacant chair only for the first few 
minutes. It belonged, as I gathered 
almost directly, to the niece of the 
invalided Englishwoman : to Miss Mar- 
garet Pennell, who had been wintering 
with her aunt at Le Paradis, and was 
going out to India later in the spring, to 
join her people for the first time since 
her childhood. Was she too an invalid ? 
Yes, or No ? I had but time to ask 
myself the question when she appeared 
in the flesh, to answer it. 
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She was the only blonde you ever saw 
who had a brunette's vigour.* She was 
tall and fine ; the mouth big ; the cheeks 
warm coloured ; the hair crisp gold. She 
was dressed in black. I may as well tell 
you at once what I discovered gradually 
during the next day or two — I cannot 
prove it to you, nor is she here to help 
me — that she had the intelligence of 
cultivated people, and of people who 
think for themselves ; that she had the 
enthusiasm of an artist — I don't mean 
of a painter — and the fearlessness and 
the distinction of the English upper 
class. And, along with these virtues of 
very different sets, she had a dignity 
which is of Woman herself. . . . 

* Are we to conclude that Mr. Kenyon unconsciously 
reveals to us that hitherto his imagination had been fired by 
brunettes alone ? Or are we justified in surmising that there 
may have been hours when plenitude of grace had made 
atonement for deficiency in ' vigour ? ' ' Doublement femme, 
piiisqu'elle itait blonde,' says Edmond About. Alas ! on 
this important matter, History appears silent. There would 
seem to be no authentic record of Mr. Kenyon's earlier deal- 
ings with the fair. 
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We shall neither of us see her again, 
Binns. No, my dear fellow, you will not 
be so fortunate, I promise you ! You 
will never see her. Long before now, 
some great vessel of the P. and O. has 
swung her across the seas. The Rome 
perhaps, or perhaps the Chusan. And 
this August she must be at a hill-station. 
I think it was to be the hill-station. 
Simla. Yes — Simla. But I must tell 
you the story. 

After my silent meals with the three 
waiters, my first dinner at Le Paradis 
was a pleasant opportunity. Speech, I 
assure you, was golden ! And the flood- 
gates were opened. Margaret Pennell 
came down next morning, to take her 
coffee and roll in the dining-room. I was 
taking mine there too. Another pleasant 
opportunity, Binns — and enjoyed even 
at an hour when, as your experience of 
country-house visits must have convinced 
you, it is curiously hard to be enter- 
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taining. Some of us find it sufficiently 
difficult to be agreeable at any hour. 
But, to be agreeable at breakfast-time! 
. . . Well, it was another pleasant 
opportunity ; and salon, salle-a-tnanger, 
garden, alley of lime-trees brown with 
winter — for it was but M^rch, remember 
— they were witnesses of several more. 
No end of talk, over a range of matters ! 
I was not such a fool, of course, as to 
imagine that because as regards society 
I had been for a few days past on starva- 
tion diet, I was straightway to fall in love 
with the first attractive person I came 
across — I, a man of four and thirty at 
that moment ; who had published his 
poems ; who had lived his poems ; who 
had seen cities and men. *No, nothing 
of the kind ! Still, though the circum- 
stances in themselves did'nt for a minute 
justify my falling in love, you know, I 
am not sure that the young woman did 
not. She was peculiar in her intelli- 
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gence, in her beauty of strength, in her 
comprehensiveness and tolerance. Along 
with these, she had that gift of reve- 
rence which is not, as far as I have 
noticed, the especial characteristic of our 
day. You would have approved of her 
thoroughly. She suited me down to 
the ground. 

She had seen very little of Society — 
had come almost lately from a first-rate 
school at Clifton. But her people were 
army people and an old county family. 
Generations of courage and of pretty 
manners — and of willingness to be 
pleased— had given something to her 
blood. I cant, of course, show you how 
it was, or bring it up before you for you 
to see ; but I believe, anyhow, that she 
was born brave and wise and gracious. 
In any case, we got on swimmingly, and 
it didn't take me long to persuade myself 
that at last, after so many hours miscon- 
ceived, my hour had come. 
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Her aunt — Lady Jane Bayliss— rather 
took to me because I was a poet : I 
mean because I had a name that was 
a little known. Binns — if you will 
allow me, in a parenthesis, to say so — 
what an advantage, among people of 
a certain sort, I have found that to 
be ! To be recognised at last as 
the producer of some not very faulty 
Sonnets — to be spoken of as after all no 
mean authority upon the ballade and the 
vtllanelle. Perhaps one has earned it. 
But I am not sure, to this day, whether 
Lady Jane ever once thought that I 
was smitten seriously with Margaret, or 
whether she would have looked upon me 
with any sort of favour if I had shown 
that I was. Anyhow, instead of raising 
barriers, she gave us facilities for getting 
together — was content if I talked to her 
a little in the morning in the garden, and 
made a fourth with her at whist, at night. 
Lady Jane played a good hand, I recollect ; 
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whilst I — but my thoughts were other- 
where. The rest of the time, or for 
much of it at least, she encouraged me 
in my talks with Margaret ; possibly 
considering me instructive, and, it may 
be, less revolutionary than, say, an 
average 'Extension' lecturer — almost al- 
ways, as I understand, a somewhat 
' advanced ' person. And, Binns — as your 
expression at this moment politely con- 
veys to me — no doubt I was harmless. / 
had lectured to nobody. No where. Not 
even at Toynbee Hall ; where Social and 
literary questions are settled out of hand : 
no, not even in Whitechapel — that 
district in vogue, where gifted char- 
women and penetrating tailoresses make 
plain to educated people Mr. Watts's 
allegories, and affable mechanics rarely 
scorn the society of apologetic gentle- 
people. . . . But I beg your pardon ! 

Lady Jane let us trudge off— we two — 
one afternoon, I recollect, to Plessis-les- 

B 
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Tours, to see what's left of Louis Onzes 
castle ; another day, into the streets over 
the bridge, to discover the house in which 
Balzac was born. Margaret Pennell 
had managed to read, already, not only 
Eugenie Grandet. Some one must have 
advised her, who knew. She had sensible 
things of her own to say about U Inter- 
diction and La Messe de FA thee. Though 
she was as healthy a young woman as 
was ever beheld — danced, rode, and loved 
the country — she had a true sympathy 
with the making of books ; and, as for 
myself, you know very well, that, careful 
though I may be about Form, my real 
respect, in my best hours, is given to 
work that is substantial and masculine. 
Could it be denied to Balzac ? 

Then we used to wait upon the quay, 
near the great bridge, watching the men 
in the flat- bottomed boats — the bachots 
in mid-stream— getting up sand from the 
river's bed; or watching, perhaps, the 
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play of the grey, uncertain, afternoon light 
upon the river itself, and the buildings of 
the outstretched town. For, in Touraine, 
March, though it is not cold, has yet its 
changes of weather. And now the light 
revealed, and now displayed, the forms 
of the cathedral — the towers of Saint 
Gatien, the fine outline of its northern 
transept Now the square and flat- 
topped Tower of Charlemagne, as they 
call it, and the dome close by — both 
further to the right than the cathedral, in 
the panorama of the town — would stand 
dark iron-coloured, against a silvery, 
luminous horizon. A drawing by Fulley- 
love, say! And then a storm-cloud 
threw its great shadow over a reach 
of the river. And now the poplars on 
the island in the Loire bent with the 
west wind, and the shallow waters hissed 
under the attack of a swift sudden rain- 
shower — as you have seen them on the 

lagoon, at Venice. We watched these 
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things together, and, in the garden, 
when we had regained it, watched from 
the terrace — from that brown alley of 
lime-trees — the great changeful sky. 
Pleasant times, they were ! ' Love in 
idleness/ was it ? But was it Love at 
all? Was it only the recognition of 
her healthy charm ? — I, who at home 
had been, at bottom, rather tired, you 
know, of women with puffed sleeves — 
and theories ! 

When we like people, thoroughly, 
something that is more subtle than any 
word, more definite than any thought — 
something that is of the very essence of 
our nature — goes out from us to tell 
them so. From me, I'm sure, some- 
thing went out, telling Miss Pennell that 
I liked her. And I don't think I'm 
wrong in saying that from her too came 
out, to me, something by which I felt 
that in a certain way, up to a certain 
point, I was liked too. 
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Yet we never got any further. No, 
my dear fellow, I assure you — not a step 
further ! It came about in this way. Of 
course I spotted her good qualities, 
quickly enough — felt how straight she 
was, and how capable. Still, you know, 
among Englishwomen, after all, many are 
like that. What I liked best in her face 
was the soul in it ; the vitality, vivacity, 
the immediate response. That, in the 
peculiar form of it, was what, in my 
imagination, separated her from all the 
others. And that once gone — the gulf 
between her and the rest of them — the 
whole long train of them — existing no 
longer — how idealise, how adore her, to 
the end of one's days ? . . . But 
I'm anticipating. 

This, Binns, was how it happened. I 
make a clean breast of it. Once, in 
the salon of Le Paradis, I caught Miss 
Pennell sleeping. It was at noon — just 
before mid-day breakfast We had been 
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having a long walk together, on the up- 
lands behind the house. Walking along, 
she had confessed to me that at an 
early hour, in her bed-room, she had 
been much engrossed with a new 
thing, which nobody in Tours could 
teach her. Step dancing. A whim of 
hers, not to be behind-hand even in 
that! So she had practised diligently 
her caupees and her battements — which 
were to give her the lightness that she 
scarcely wanted — and she was all the 
merrier for the circumstance. I had never 
found her more exhilarating — never 
more responsive. It was April, but a 
day of March wind — we had trudged 
for miles in the wild spring weather. 
Coming back to the house, going into 
the salon — it had no other occupant — 
she had taken up a sailor-story of Pierre 
Loti's, lying on the table, and was fin- 
gering its pages when I went upstairs. 
When I came down, ten minutes after- 
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wards — having added a good sentence 
to my somewhat insignificant * Note* on 
the € Essential Identity of the Ballade 
and the Chant Royal ' — Loti's Mon 
Frere Yves s was fingered no longer. 
The book lay in her lap — had insuffi- 
cient foothold — would tumble presently 
on the floor. Margaret's hands — large, 
healthy, full- veined and true flesh-coloured 
— hung by her side. I'm an observer of 
hands, and hers were the right sort. 
But her face ? The soul had gone out 
of it ! Not only was her sleep ' a most 
fast sleep/ in the phrase of Lady Mac- 
beth's Gentlewoman — there was the 
half-opened mouth, with the closed eyes. 
If I said that her jaw visibly fell, I 
should be wronging her. It did not 
do that But the soul was gone. What 
I seemed to see, was dead matter. 
Margaret slept the sleep of the just, 
but the sleep of the unattractive. 

I remember, as if it had been yester- 
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day, the silence of the room ; the spacious 
place, empty of life ; the face, with the 
thought vanished. Presently, Mon Frere 
Vves dropped to the ground — to the 
carpet, almost noiselessly. I laid it 
upon the table, with some sadness. I 
went out into the garden. 

When we met at the meal, afterwards, 
she was not what I had known her. I 
was talking to her with a want of interest. 
Dull, make-shift conversation : nothing 
to bring the soul back. No, it was all 
over. If I looked forward, as perhaps 
I did, I trust it was not indelicate. I 
ask excuse for my apprehension. It 
was, I daresay, exaggerated. You, 
Binns, may have enjoyed more frequent 
opportunities of studying the aspect of 
a woman in slumber. Next day, I re- 
ceived an important, even an urgent, 
summons ; and I left Tours, after all, 
only ever so little earlier than I had 
at first intended. 
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But how often have I asked myself, 
since then, — 'Ought I to have stomached 
it?' Did I miss my chance, Binns ? 
A question forced upon me, not here 
only, at the Savile — not chiefly here, 
indeed, in a world of well-informed and 
not undistinguished men — but in times 
of quietude, in times of reflection ; in 
country holidays, sometimes a little aim- 
less ; at accidental moments, when, in a 
newspaper, one's eye catches ' Indian 
Intelligence' — Bombay, Simla, the Pre- 
sidency, the Governor-General, the value 
of the rupee — or gets reminders of 
the passage of the P. and O. boats : 
the Rome, the Chusan — as I told you 
before. • . . Well, — am I to blame ? " 

Binns considered for a moment; 
smiled ; then delivered himself : — 

" The case has not been tried before 
a competent tribunal. Kenyon, my dear 
fellow, I am such an ordinary person ! 
It humiliates me to recognise that that 
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is so. I feel it deeply, I assure you. 
Had I behaved as you did, I should 
probably blame myself for having been 
so attentive to the young woman for a 
fortnight : so indifferent — not to say neg- 
lectful of her — afterwards. For myself, 
I'm a believer in robust loves, rather 
than in sentiment combed out fragile 
and thin." Kenyon protested. Binns 
went on without a pause. " For myself, 
it is just possible that I would rather 
actually live — help the land, where I 
may ; clink glasses with my friend ; and 
kiss the girl I love — than even be the 
author of your quite admirable ' Note ' 
on the 'Essential Identity of the Ballade 
and the Chant Royal/ But not for a 
moment would I sit in judgment upon 
you and your conduct. I know I'm not 
equal to it. Cotton don't print my verses 
in the Academy, nor Mac Coll in the 
Atkenaurn. The presiding genius of 
Paternoster House would hardly look at 
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my manuscripts — if I had occasion to 
send them to him. The limited edition, 
and the fifty copies on ' large paper/ you 
know — I shall never attain to that My 
writing is for the public. ... My dear 
man ! — in the particular matter you've 
consulted me about, you were just your- 
self. Do I dream of blaming you ? Of 
course not ! Had I your mastery of the 
sonnet-form, the workings of my mind, 
in love affairs, would no doubt be as 
subtle as yours." 

Tours, March, 1889—Kirby Moorstde, September, 1892. 
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THE NORTH COAST AND ELEANOR 

i 

I. 

" Shocking Tragedy at Whitby ; Death 
of an Artist and Actress ! " The words 
were printed in big capitals on the 
posters of the Whitby newspapers — 
they could be read across the street by 
every passer-by — scarcely a month after 
the same newspapers had contained, in 
a column of " Local Intelligence": — "To 
the list of visitors of note now sojourn- 
ing amongst us, there have been added, 
during the present week, the Very Rev. 
the Dean of Durham ; Mr. George 
Norton, A.R.A., the well-known portrait 
painter ; and Miss Eleanor Lang, the 
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rising actress." And the passer-by, the 
idle or the curious, who, attracted by 
the sturdy capitals — " Shocking Tragedy 
— Artist and Actress " — went into the 
news-shop and proffered the penny for 
the Whitby print, read, when he opened 
the paper, a long paragraph, in which 
an intelligent reporter had set down, 
with conscientious diffuseness, the little 
he had discovered. It does not matter 
much what was the paragraph ; instead 
of the paragraph, there will be written 
here — what the intelligent reporter did 
not know. 

ii. 
George Norton, " the well-known 
portrait painter," and Eleanor Lang, 
"the rising actress," were friends who 
might have been lovers. But he had 
been married eight years since, and was 
still married ; and she was good, and 
her life modest, and her name beyond 
reproach. " Lovers" — impossible then ! 
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Yet there would have been something 
to plead in extenuation. Mrs. Norton 
had been for seven years one of the most 
deceptive, because at her best moments 
one of the most fascinating, inmates of 
the house in which Dr. Parker Brown 
prolonged the days of the dipsomaniac. 
For seven years, although a certain 
beauty remained to her, impressing the 
stranger, she had given to her husband 
not a shred of the comfort, not a frag- 
ment of the pleasure, she had promised 
in her youth ; so that the broken vows 
— if broken they came to be— could 
never be his only. His life — his life of 
the spirit — had been lived alone. 

George Norton and Eleanor Lang — 
friends from the first hour they saw each 
other — had arrived at Whitby on the 
same day ; for he had informed himself 
at the end of the season in London, of 
where her holiday was to be spent 
And he stayed at the inn in Flower- 
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gate — facing the Moors, with its back 
to the sea — while she was in lodgings 
with her mother, who believed in her 
completely, and certainly with justice, 
and without cavil acquiesced in an 
uncustomary freedom in coming and 
going — a freedom which, if it had not 
come of trust, might yet, indeed, have 
come of the circumstances of Miss 
Lang's profession. For, sooner or later, 
the upper hand belongs in many things 
to the winner of bread ; it belongs, 
even when they do not claim it, to the 
helpful and strong. Eleanor Lang had 
supported the household for the last three 
or four years — humbly at first, very 
humbly ; then better ; now quite well. 
Actress — and fortunate actress, too — 
instead of governess or High-School 
teacher, or distinguished shopgirl at 
Jay's. A clergyman's daughter, she 
had always aimed to be helpful : she 
had learnt to be strong. 
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Norton and Eleanor Lang, with their 
friendship facilitated by a certain mental 
kinship — a camaraderie of the intelli- 
gence and some likeness of tempera- 
ment — were much together at Whitby. 
They talked for hours of her art and 
of his ; talked of the theatre, its emo- 
tions and technicalities ; talked of some 
painter's canvas, its colours and lines : 
of Whistler and Henner and Carolus 
Duran — Bonnat, Gervex, Degas. How 
soon, it seemed, they would have bored 
other people ! — they with their dreams 
of an Idealism a little more valuable 
than that which is content with a 
docile imitation of the Primitives, and 
of a Realism somewhat more significant 
than that which consists in the faithful 
transcript of the obvious. Then they 
had come down suddenly from sense to 
nonsense, and with nonsense too they 
were happy. 

They rowed up the river together; 

r — 2 
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took the boat over the weir at Ruswarp ; 
rowed again along the sunny water, 
under the woods to Sleights. One day 
they were on Danby Moor, and there 
was a morning at Aislaby. In a 
fit of Bohemianism, confessedly mild, 
they stayed, one afternoon, to have 
their tea — quite like the stray excur- 
sionists from Leeds and Newcastle — 
at the cottage by the mill. They en- 
joyed the golden weather — on the coast,, 
on the cliff. Bound so much to the 
city, to studio and to stage, they revelled 
in the sunshine, in the wind, with the 
forces of Nature ; and they got to find, 
whether they meant it or no, that they 
were revelling in each other. 

That was possible to Eleanor — all that 
freedom, all that association. Her ways 
were unconstrained, and she was at once 
both simple and audacious, though she 
belonged to a profession which much 
oftener makes women either wholly 
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reckless or slavishly Philistine — afraid 
of nothing under Heaven, or afraid 
of the parish curate. 

Soon, however, the happy days must 
be over and done with. Norton was 
going away to his work again — to a 
dozen commissions from Lady This and 
That and the rich Mr. So-and-So ; to 
commissions from the women whose 
beauty his art was to make fashionable, 
and from the Croesus of Colonists, his 
pictures were to distinguish. Back he 
was going, to a life which, whatever 
Society thought of his success, was 
solitary without quietude and active 
without satisfaction. Again must his 
painting display some cheeky gaiety 
that had nothing of his heart in it — 
some sham enthusiasm for the artificial, 
which should please the Town, grown 
tired of Nature. 

And she? She was starting on a 
four months* provincial tour — to take 
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her beauty and her spirit and her fairly 
accomplished craft to a round of country 
theatres from Bath to Edinburgh. She 
enjoyed so many things : her career, her 
friendships, admiration : all her daily 
doings. The excitement of her art 
might hide from her, in that which was 
still her youth, the need, some day, to 
her full being, of another excitement — 
love ! Did it ? That was the question. 

in. 

One evening, when their stay at 
Whitby was close upon its end — and 
he thought deeply, and it may be 
moodily, of their now speedy separation 
— Norton and Eleanor walked out 
together on to Whitby Scaur. Whitby 
Scaur is an extended tract of gaunt 
flat rock that lies under the steepest 
cliffs of all that coast, and is approached, 
at low tide only, from the further pier, 
beyond the remotest houses. It was 
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low tide now, and two or three hours 
from dusk, and Norton and Eleanor 
passed easily from the pier steps to 
the flat rock-beach, and walked, slowly 
picking their way, along the slight 
hollows of the rock, filled still with the 
morning's water ; and so on and on, with 
the precipitous cliff close on their right, 
and on their left the distant line of 
encroaching or receding sea. The great 
cliff, flaky and fossiliferous — the joy of the 
geologist — rose slaty-black four hundred 
feet to the upper greensward, crowned 
by the Abbey ruins. At a lesser height, 
but left a long way now behind them, 
was the quaint old parish church, amidst 
its company of upright gravestones, 
crowding to the cliffs edge. Half of the 
stones there, in the graveyard, marked 
no actual grave : stood but in memory 
of shipwrecked sailors, lost some of them 
in southern, and some of them in western 
seas. 
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Norton thought of this and of a pic- 
ture he had seen at the Academy, of 
that churchyard in its mystery of dusk. 
" Unto this — last" he said to his com- 
panion, passing under the place below 
the cliff. "All of us, Eleanor, in one 
sense or another, if not to Whitby 
churchyard, in the grey of evening. 
Unto this— last. The gift of Death ! " 

She said, What was it had dejected 
him so awfully? — the day, the solitary 
place ? 

" No ; it is the going away from you. 
But I shall get the better of it I shall 
be cheerful enough this evening with 
your mother, you will find." 

Well, that was right, she answered. 
And wasn't it better to be cheerful 
now? 

They were made to be together, and 
when they were together — as long as 
they forgot that they must separate — 
they were quite happy. To-day Norton 
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could not forget that they must separate. 
Must they separate ? he asked himself. 
He had never asked her that. And it 
was better to be silent at that moment 
— silent, though she was beside him — 
than to disturb a mind still generally 
untroubled: young and fresh with her 
two-and-twenty years. Leave her alone 
with her warm and honest heart ; leave 
her alone with her brown and healthy 
beauty! No use to perplex her soul 
with murky problems ! 

He had tried solutions for himself — 
was trying them even now — but they 
had failed always, and would fail again. 
The world was too strong for them ; for 
these two only ; for Eleanor and him. 
They could never live together. No ; 
they must separate. Hardly even could 
they hope that that one time, which 
they had found delightful, could recur. 
Scarcely again, on greyest days, would 
she give warmth and colour to the 
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northern landscape, and be the best of 
foreground figures, over whose arm, 
beside whose head, to see the long lines 
of its moors and skies. He must take 
some thought for her good name. 

"This is a weird place," he said to 
her, after a while. "It is that, perhaps, 
that makes me gloomy to-night/' He 
said 'to-night,' for it was now beginning 
to be evening. " Don't look out there," 
he added. " Perhaps we will turn back. 
It is too barren and pitiless a landscape 
— that great waste out there, that you 
were looking at — 

i Where the dishevelled sea- weed hates the sea.' 

The sea is far enough away, however. 
Yet I would rather think of what we 
have left behind us — behind the pier 
and the port — those massed red roofs 
of Whitby." 

"The dear place we have been so 
happy in !" she said, with enthusiasm, 
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her face brightening gratefully. "We 
shall look back, shan't we ? And we 
shall look forward." 

" Those massed red roofs, you know," 
he was continuing ; "those massed roofs, 
flushing sometimes to rose colour, fading 
to purplish greys ; they will be greyer still 
with the coming night." He stopped a 
minute. " But people have been drowned 
hereabouts, you know, Eleanor. When 
the sea once rises here, it is up much 
higher further back. And that place is 
impassable. How would it be, I wonder, 
if two lovers — two quite hopeless lovers 
— found themselves here, and the sea 
gone up, to their surprise. What would 
they feel like ? Would they try to get 
away ? Would they struggle, Eleanor ? 
How would they spend the last of their 
little time ? " 

Her eyes dilated ; her lips opened with 
wonder or with horror. An actress's 
immediate realization — was it? — of emo- 
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tions not her own. But she answered 
quietly, after a thoughtful ' pause : "It 
would be a wonderful time, anyhow. 
Perhaps they might pack a good deal of 
happiness into their ten minutes." Then, 
in a low voice, with an intensity hardly 
betrayed before, " Oh, I think they 
would be awfully happy ! " 

A silence, and then Norton : — 
" What would they do ? Would they 
lie down together ? Would they stand 
up to be drowned ? No, no ! The sea 
would carry them off their feet quickly 
enough, when once it came ; and when 
it reaches these rocks, even if it has been 
quiet before, it's quiet no longer. It 
beats itself back from them : it sways 
and shatters itself. But if it were only 
in the daylight, they might be seen from 
the water or heard upon the land. At 
the cottage, high over our heads here, 
some way farther than the Abbey — on 
the very edge of the cliff, you know — 
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there is an apparatus : a ladder of rope. 
' Rope ladders kept here ! ' You re- 
member the notice, as we passed on 
the cliff yesterday. Then, perhaps, the 
instinct of life might be strong." 

" But if the dark had fallen ? " urged 
she. if 

"Then the instinct, even.it showed 
itself, would be useless." 

"The man might, perhaps, at some 
point or other, be able to climb out of 
reach. But only then if clear daylight/' 
said Eleanor. 

11 But the woman ? " answered her 
lover. " She could never climb ! Do 
you think he would leave her ? " 

She shook her head for "No," with 
quiet decision. i ' Yet that would depend, 
after all, on who he was." 

" I said, if he loved her," answered 
Norton shortly. And then he fell again 
to meditating. They two, why must 
they separate ? Was he, who had had 
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so much of Life's smart shows and su- 
perficial experiences, to go for ever with 
so little of its real happiness ? . 
She? 

Suppose she loved him just as com- 
pletely, just as absorbingly, as he loved 
her, and that she braved all condemnation 
for his sake, and came to him to be his ? 
That had happened before with women. 
All the world had heard of and read of 
it ; and it had not quite always ended in 
disaster. Just now and then it had been 
justified : when great souls did it, who 
knew what their lives wanted, and had 
counted the cost. What if it happened 
again, and were justified ? If Eleanor 
came to him willingly, his conscience, at 
the moment of her coming, might hold 
itself clear. In the whole world he was 
for her, and she for him, by the choice 
of God. God, was it, or Nature ? Still, 
it was God. 

Nine out of ten among the men and 
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women who married were less truly one 
than they. He felt that, and he knew 
it. So might she. And, were they but 
once safe together, for a time it would 
seem to them that every day in every 
year of all their lives must show the 
difference between an attained Heaven 
and an endless ennui. 

Yet the Future would bring its re- 
venge. For her, apart from the imme- 
diate reproaches, there would be the 
weary train of slow disparagement. 
What if children should be born to 
them ? Disgrace and shame a most 
inevitable portion : all Society against 
them. 

But then, in some far-off country might 
there be no place where their social fault 
would be unknown, and the world fresh 
again, and the start new ? How would 
it be with her there ? 

Why, this is how it would be with her 
there : so much of her own freshness 
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gone ; her cheerfulness and spirit, which 
were so much of her charm, dashed and 
abated ; her laugh quelled, and her smile 
saddened. Would she be the same ? 

No, no ! — that settled the matter. She 
would never be happy so. It was all 
hopeless : she could never be for him. 
Never more, at least, than she was for 
him now — a dear friend. Ought not 
friendship to suffice ? 

Still, there would come at times the 
sense of a profound blank, and of a life 
that had been missed: the sense of a 
most vain longing for the unattainable 
things. 

" Eleanor," said he, stopping their 
walk suddenly, and sitting down on a 
low rock that rose in a scanty space of 
shingle, "those of us who are leasf 
grateful to Christianity owe it much 
more than we imagine, — Christianity, 
with its profoundest lessons of pity and 
hope ! Do you know there have been 
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moments in my life when I've felt what 
they say in the Psalm — ' All Thy storms 
have gone over me :' moments when, if 
I had not believed in a great good God, 
Who governs His world after all — and 
so had not tried to look forward with 
some shred of patience, thirty years 
perhaps, to the end — I could have wished 
that the Almighty had not 'fixed His 
canon 'gainst self-slaughter/ " 

That was a wild saying ; yet she was 
ready to receive it. It only expressed 
strongly a fact not kept from her. In 
Norton's life, of late, success — profes- 
sional or social — was but the surface ; 
the depth was Eleanor. 

Yet " Hush!" she said to him, putting 
her hand tenderly, or soothingly at least, 
upon his arm — for the first time in her 
life ; so cordially, so naturally — how much 
she liked, even if she did not love him ! 
"That is sad of you, or absurd; and 
you'll please not say such things again. 

G 
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It is only if you will be the Hamlet to 
my Ophelia, instead of painting my 
portrait for the third time — quite unne- 
cessarily — that I can hear that quotation 
from Shakespeare. Never out of the 
theatre ; on one side only of the float — " 
she tried to be playful — " no, never un- 
less it is on the stage ; never again, 
please!" And he was quieted and silent, 
and they began to walk once more. 

" I am so profoundly fond of you," he 
said ; speaking to her for the first time 
quite so plainly — owing her, having the 
right to give her, just the truth. " And 
I should always be as fond of you, 
Eleanor, I know, as I am to-day — this 
hour, and have been all this month — 
though I detest the Puritan notion of 
measuring love always by its constancy ; 
never by its intensity. Constancy is not 
the only quality, as you would some day 
see — you who are ardent and flexible, 
and impressed in many ways. The lim- 
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pet here is constant, and the rockweed 
constant, and the sea is — not constant 
Yet who would weigh their petty con- 
stancy against the force and beauty of 
the sea ? No ! Constancy depends upon 
the mere conditions and opportunities of 
life. Intensity depends upon the being 
that lives. My love would always be 
faithful— I know that it would — but it 
would like to be praised for fire, and 
not for faithfulness." 

"As it is, we can praise it for nothing? 
she said, gently. But was that quite the 
whole of her thought ? And, if not, what 
was her secret ? 

" I know that ; I know it In a sense, 
I feel nothing to you. I have no share 
in your life — no place that is certain. 
Sometimes I am hardly a friend. Then 
again, there are times, because I was 
drawn to you by something much more 
than your beauty — only you will think 
me fanciful — when, if I look along my 
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future, Eleanor, I seem to see the 
shadow of no parting from you." 

"Come, come, you are getting very 
tremendous ! " she said, with what might 
have been a little laughter in her eyes, 
and not much fear in her voice. She 
believed in him so much. Whenever he 
even threatened to be getting " tremen- 
dous" she had a way of changing the 
subject. " I Ve been thinking lately," 
she went on, " a good deal about Portia. 
I'm to try to play her at Liverpool. We 
open there in The Merchant. Has it 
ever struck you, now, that there is any 
likeness — some little bit of a likeness — 
between Portia and Shirley ? In the 
essentials of character : actual character, 
I mean. As to manner, Shirley, of 
course, couldn't help being brusque, 
continually — for that was Charlotte 
Bronte herself — while Portia could 
never have been brusque at all." 

Her analysis was superficial, trivial, 
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perhaps at fault. It was well intended, 
however — a diversion, at all events. 

"Charlotte Bronte s Shirley" — Norton 
began, in answer. But a gusty autumn 
evening was setting steadily in. It was 
true daylight no longer, and the north 
wind blew from the sea. And the line 
of the horizon was not visible any more, 
where the grey sky met the grey water. 
And the one sound, often recurrent, 
distinctly heard and not far distant, was 
the fall and splashing of the wave — the 
long wave on the flat shore. " You'll 
be getting cold, Eleanor," he said to 
her, and he turned her hurriedly by the 
arm, though he spoke in a voice that 
was intended not to frighten her ; " and 
your mother will be wondering what 
has become of you, and you will be 
home late." 

She gave him a penetrating look as 
she joined his hasty step, 

" But the sea is a long way off," she 
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said, firmly; for, in an instant, she had 
understood his mind. 

" Not so very far," he answered. It 
was better that she should know it. 
And they walked hurriedly round one 
point, and scrambled round another. And 
the mist thickened, driven by the north 
wind to the shore. Suddenly it became 
evident that a depression of the rock- 
beach — an alteration of the level, 
unnoticed as they had walked in just 
the opposite direction, an hour ago — 
had allowed to the in-pouring waters 
scope and space, and the wave broke 
no longer and dispersed itself upon a 
flattened shore, but met the sheer 
cliff, where all the waters surged and 
fell. 

A breadth of beach and a bit of rising 
ground, which for a while would be un- 
touched, were still before them — their 
barrier from the great sea. They 
reached the rising ground. The form- 
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ation of the coast, the treachery of 
the shore and tide, made the passage 
of the sea, however close to the cliff- 
side, now evidently hopeless, for the 
waters were already deep. But Eleanor 
must be saved, and their one chance 
was to climb. Norton examined the 
rock. But, with the best survey that 
the fading day allowed, there was all 
along that line of still inaccessible coast 
— along that line of cliff with its base 
yet dry — no foothold for the climber. 
Here twenty feet, there fifty feet, and 
there a hundred feet, of unrelenting 
precipice. There was nothing to which 
the hand could attach itself: no spot 
on which a sea-bird could have paused. 

"See here!" said Norton to Eleanor, 
placing his hand against the cliff, in 
gesture and token of its uselessness. 

She understood. The two were left 
alone together — to the wind, to the 
evening, to the sea. 
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They looked around and wondered. 
It had come, and could not be refused — 
the gift of Death. At the grey pier- 
head the light upon the lighthouse 
gleamed its steady gleam of warning 
and salvation — not for them. The old 
church upon the hill-side gathered its 
graves about it in the dusk. " Unto this, 
last" — but not for them. For them, 
the trampling surges. 

Yet there was the cottage on the cliff- 
top, and the rope ladder there, and 
perhaps some sailors out at sea. 

" Shout ! " 

Norton shouted. 

" No ; it is no use deceiving ourselves, 
and no use maddening ourselves/' he 
said crisply — almost hardly. 

He was close to Eleanor now ; his 
hand upon her; and the wind shook 
out her hair across his face. His tone 
was low, and his voice trembled. " And 
no use maddening ourselves/' he said 
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again, but very tenderly. "We are 
utterly lost. . . . Kiss me ! " 

11 But" — with a gesture of recoil or 
hesitation — " I — I lave you ! " And 
then a gesture of acceptance, and a word 
besides. How her voice altered ! "Yes, 
yes ! ... we are to die." 

They were folded together in a wild 
embrace, which yet had, certainly, the 
sanction of her deepest being — had the 
full sanction of her soul. 

Presently another shout, and it was her 
shout. " Mother ! Mother ! " — with her 
childhood's need come back to her: the 
claim of all her early, half-forgotten 
days. And, in a wonderful and tragic 
minute, she realised, now, something 
besides her baffled love — the love that 
after all had neither filled her life nor 
wholly spoilt it God ! God ! — not to go 
down into the darkness, with her two 
and twenty years ! 

And Norton understood that instinct, 
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and so, to right and left, together and 
alone, came a mad effort, foiled, of 
course, by cliff and waters — by the cruel 
precipice and the advancing waves. 
Yes, the advancing waves. 

Presently, the tide being higher, 
higher, and the wind stronger, and the 
black night come, there roared along 
that wild North coast the battle of the 
waters. The waves that shot into the 
shallow caverns of the cliff-side were 
thrown back again, in violent and blind- 
ing foam, to the excited seas. The 
drench, the darkness, the thunder of the 
seas ! 

With which the triumph — the seas 
that were first, or the seas that would 
follow? Human life at least was no- 
thing ; and, in the dark and heavy meeting 
of the trampling surges, the voice of 
the very wind was drowned. 

Whitby, October, 18841 London, Novembtr, 189*. 
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